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Che flnse. 


SLEEP AND DEATH. 


FROM THE SWEDISH OF FREDERIKA BREMER. 








lu the wild woods, as closed the summer's day, 
A fair haired child had wandered far away ; 
Chasing gay butterflies and plucking flowers, 


Shall gently to her bosom press— 
Thus in sweet slumbers, free from pain, 
His smiles shall all come back again.’’ 


Swiftly flew on the all unheeded hours. ‘Then asked Death, the shadow grim, 


At last the lost one sat him down and wept, 

While eveniig’s shadows o’er the Jandscape crept; 
In vain the eyes, where mirth so lately shone, 
Looked through big tears to find some loving one— 
No more his mother’s voice, in accents mild, 
Called to his happy home her darling child; 

Vainly the birds thei¢ cheerfal music gave, 

Vainly the flowers their perfumed banners wave ; 
Sad is the infant’s heart, no joy he sees 

In smiling flowers or birds among the trees. 

Darkly fell Night, and withher came to gaze 

Two gloomy forms—by the dim starlight rays 
They looked on the child, his heaving breast 

And tearful eyes his sorrow well expressed ; 

Then pity moving io the heart of each, 

The shadowy forms expressed their thoughts in speech ; 
Sleep spoke the first, in accents mild and still, 

As gentle as the murmuring of a rill : 








—— 


-. can guys to this saddened breast 
Many an hour of happy rest; 

On his eyes I will lay a dream, 
And al! things beautiful shall seem; 
The curtains of his couch shall be 


** Canst thou do nought but this for him ? 

From thy transient joys he will wake to mourn, 
And his smiles shall flee and hever return. 

But, in the land where grief is never known, 
This troubled spirit T will make my own ; 

There fall no tears and no sad hearts are found; 
Eternal quiet reigneth all around: 

And those dimmed eyes, obscured by weeping 
Shall open to the glories Faith ean show; [now, 
No voice of woe shall ever shock the ear: 
Celestial harmonies alone he'll hear; 

Upon his brow the signet I will place 

That marks him destined for the glorious race, 
The goal of which is Heaten, his happy home, 
Where once arrived, no pains can ever come— 
"There, through the cheerful day, the gentle air 
Shall breathe a perfume; forms forever fuir 
Knowing no blight of age, shall wander by 

And chant the songs of love melodiously. 

A spirit then, pure from all earthly stain, 

Bright and eternal shall the child remain, 

And with the angels join its infant voice, 

And, happy thus, forever shall rejoice.’’ 





Forgetfulness of misery ; Then Sleep, the other shadow, wept to know 
The night winds to bis charmed eat How little were the gifts she could bestow ; - 
Shall sound like words he loves to hear: Death took the dear one in his misty arms, 
And love shall fan his aching brow, | And gently hushed forever its alarma; 

And sing of peace in accents low; | \One look to earth—one faint expiring sigh— 
Him Pity, with a fond caress, And the soul found its own true home on high. 


3—34 
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Moral Cales. 


LEONORA L'ESTRANGE. 


CHAPTER L—rnHe @vesrion. 


‘ Mamma—marinma!” cried little Rose 
Russell, a beautiful child of nine years of age, 
scampering into the breakfast-room, with her 
blue gingham sun-bonnet in her hand, and 
satchel on her arm—‘ mamma, you said ] 
should have the fancy ball, if I brought home 
the history medal to-day. 

“And so you shall, my precions-child— 
but let me put on your bonnet quick, or you 
will be late to school!” and the fond mother 
smoothed back the glossy, golden, clustering 
curls, tied the strings under the dimpled chin, 
kissed the sweet, smiling mouth held up to 





‘flashed with the earnest excitement of ,), 
/moment. 

| The fresh, young heart of Rose was toyc),. 
ed and awed, she hardly knew why, by 1j), 
strange enthusiasm in one so little older thay 
herself. With a generous impulse of jpjor. 
est and pity, she suddenly cast down her eyes 
and-softly whispered the answer to her con. 
panion. 

But Leonora L’Estrange, young as sh. 
was, had too proud a spirit, and too noble , 
nature, to avail herself of such assistance— 
and while tears of gratitude sprang to her 
eyes at this proof of interest in the lovely 
little girl by her side, she instantly requested 
the teacher to pass the question to Rose. 








CHAPTER I].—rue pact. 
A child’s fancy ball! What a scene o( 





her, and bade her darling hasten on her way. 

Little Rose’s heart beat quick that day as} 
she took her place at the head of her class in| 
history ; but unfortunately in her agitation, 
she missed—as they say at school—in the 
very first question put to her. The question 
passed on unanswered, till it reached the last 
child in the class. It was anew scholar—a 
plain looking little stranger, in deep mourn- 
ing, with large, wistful, dark eyes, sallow 
complexion, and straight black hair, hanging 
neglected about her ears. 

As she gave the answer promptly and. cor- 
rectly, the wild eyes lighted up, and a faint 
tinge of red stole into the hitherto colorless 
cheek ; but directly, the Jashes drooped again 
—the light glow faded as suddenly as it 
came, and she took her place at the head with 
an air of listless languor. for which the other 
eager little aspirants tried in vain to account. 


Poor Rose’s blue eyes sparkled through 
their tears with momentary resentment at 
what she looked upon almost as an usurpa- 
tion of her rights; but when she saw the 
sorrowful expression in her school-fellow’s 
face, her ready sympathies were at once ex- 
cited in her behalf, and before the lesson was 
finished, she found herself almost as much 


enchantment it was! There was the pay 
and beautiful Rose, sportive and happy as a 
butterfly, flitting through the throng with sil. 
very wings and snowy robe, in personation 
of the fairy queen Titania, surrounded by 
her elfin court. There was her modest lit!e 
cousin Lucy Howard, with her lovely auburn 
curls and hazel eyes, dressed as “ Little Red 
Riding Hood,” and there, too, was the hand- 
some and graceful Henry Herbert, an En- 
glish boy of sixteen, in a sailor’s costume. 
But who was the little gipsy girl, with her 
elf locks, and lustrous eyes, and picturesque 
attire. 

It was the orphan, L’Estrange. Harry 
had just laid his hand in hers, to have his 
fortune told, when I entered the room, and 
in a sweet earnest voice, the child sybil mur- 
mured the following words : 


In youth’s most rare and radiant hour, 
re thou hast learnt the world’s cold art, 
Thoul’t press Love’s glowing passion-flower 
Close to thy proud and ardent heart. 


But round the high-born English boy, 

The world shall weave a thousand wiles ; 
And faithless to that flower of joy, 

Thou'lt lightly leave its tears and smiles. 


“ Come and waliz with me, you Kittle gip- 


interested in her rival’s success as in her own. sy wonder od said Henry, laughing as le 
At the last question, Leonora, the young] withdrew his hand to wind round her wais' 


stranger, hesitated—evidently, for the first}|and away they whirled to the bewitchi g 
time, at a loss. tune; Titania with the saucy Puck, Red Ri- 

“ Now” said Rose, to herself, with a tri-|ding Hood. with a Greek Brigand, and the 
umphant glow on her fair sweet face, I shall/dark eyed Gipsy with a Sailor Boy. Pair 
be at the head again—nand I shall have the/after pair tripped after them—but suddenly 
ball! the waltz changes into a march, to which 

She lookedsup eagerly, exultingly to her|they move to the supper room—and there, on 
companion. Leonora's cheek wes in’ensely/ centre table stands a noble Christmas three, 





pale—her lips trembled, and her dirk eyes’ 





lighted with colored Jamos, and hung with 
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ag | 
bon-bons and bijouterie of all descriptions, all | 
ot which are to be drawn as prizes in e lot- 


"Before the party broke up, I observed that 
Harry and Leonora had exchanged prizes. 
He had placed upon her slender finger a tit- 
je emerald ring, and she had twined in the 
putton-hole of his sailor’s jacket, a beautiful 
dower colored spun glass. 


«But I must have a kiss from my fairy 
queen before I go,” exclaimed the bold and 
jight-hearted boy, as he lingered behind the 
Jeparting crowd. The little coquette in 
miniature showered her sunny hair over her 
eyes, and-put her dimpled hand upon his lips 
_bat Harry stole the xiss from her glowing 
cheek nevertheless. 

The gipsy girl looked back from the open 
joor in time to see the accident, and her lit- 
ile heart heaved, she scarce knew why, as if 
the slighted flower had been itself, 


——— 


CHAPTER III.—.’imrprovisaTRICe. 
With her dark locks flung recklessly back 


fom her forehead ; her cheek as colorless as 
that of a statue ; her large, black, glittering 
eyes raised wildly to his own, and her proud 
jipcurled, yet quivering with irrepressible 
emotion, Leonora L’Estrange stood by the 
side af her high born lover, and listened to 
the hesitating avowal of his engagement to 
one of wealth and station far superior to her 
own, 


For a few moments after he had ceased to 
speak, she remained motionless, almost mo- 
tionless, almost breathless, overwhelmed by 
the suddenness and intensity of the blow. 
Gradually her eye and cheek kindled into a 
wondrous and passionate beauty, and snatch- 
ing a guitar, which lay by her side, she threw 
herself on a low cushion at his feet, and af- 
tera wild and faltering prelude, poured forth 
the following song, in a voice whose power 
and melody thrilled his very soul ; 


Dost dream my love so light a boon 
That thou may’st throw it idly by— 

As winds may waft a flower at noon, 
And leave it low at night to die ? 


By all my sfiirit’s pain and strife, 
By all hopes that now reward thee, 
Thy proudest boast, in after life, 
Shall be that I—that I adored thee! 


Not mine the brow to dro op in grief, 

a mine the soul to pine alone ! . 
‘he pang, though ionate, is brief 
The doubt is firotie dream has flown ! 


The love of one so light of heart 
Were scarcely worth one fond regret ; 
All is not lost although we part, 
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Some chords there are, in love's sweet lyre, 
Thy false hand knew not how to play : 

Some gleams remain of feeling’s fire— 
Thou could’st not all my heart betray ! 


I'll win a name from wayward fame, 
That thou shalt hear with fond regret ; 

The heart thy falsehood left to shame, 
Shall find some glorious solace yet! 


Yes! by this moment's pain and strife, 
By all the vows | have restored thee, 
Thy dearest boast in after life, 
Shall be that l—that 1 adored thee! 


A mere child in years—she was sixteen 
and without beauty or culture—there was 
still a magic about the youthful improvisa- 
trice, which was almost irresistible to one of 
Herbert's ardent temperament. I: was the 
magic of genius and feeling and untaught 
grace, acting upon a soul fully capable of ap- 
preciating those rarest, richest gifts of heav- 
en, 

Leonora’s mother—an Italian, had been 
very beautiful but her child, born in the un- 
genial north, seemed only to have inherited 
the impassioned poetry of her mother’s south- 
ern heart, without that glowing lovelines of 
countenance which had won the vows of L’- 


Estrange. It was only when inspired by the’ 


enthusiasm of genius, that her sallow cheek 
and‘large dark eyes kindled into the lustre 
and bloom which had charmed all hearts in 
her mother’s classic face. Her hair, black 
and glossy, but short, hung in wild, gipsy 
locks about her ears, and her plain, simple 
dress was too carelessly arranged to be be- 
coming. 

In spite, however, of these disadvantages, 
Herbert was charmed again to his better self, 
as he met those eyes flashing through indig- 
nant tears, and heard that full, rich, sweer, 
yet faltering voice, where love and pride 
seemed striving for the mastery, like the bute 
and the nightingale in the olden play. He 
drew close to her side, and, as she finished, 
would have pressed her to his heart; but 
Leonora repelled him with a look, and rising 
suddenly from her seat, was gone ere he could 
speak, 

And so they parted—he to his wealthy 
bride, and she to her poor and widowed mo- 
ther—-he to meet the world’s applauding 
smiles, and she to struggle with its frowns, 
with a heart wrung but roused, and a genius 
that needed but the impetus given it by grief, 
to soar and sing even at “ the gate of heav. 
en ' ” 





CHAPTER IV.—a mystery. 
Years had gone by. Herbert had left the 


The pearl in life’s cup sparkles vet ! city ta pursue his profession, the law, at the 
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South where the fair rival of Leonora. resi- 
ded: but his engagement to her was of only 
short duration. Some gambling debts, which 
he had rashly contracted, had come to the 
knowledge of the father of his betrothed, and 
that gentleman had forbidden him her pres- 
ence, until he could bring proof that they had 
been paid and that he had wholly given up 
piay for a year’s time.—-Hoping to settle the 
debts at once by some fortunate throw, and 
not content to wait patiently until the profits 
of his profession had enabled him to pay 
them, he gradually become still more deeply 
involved, until at last, wretched, restless and 
humiliated, he returned to his lodgings one 
night with a desperate resolve, and was about 
to-raise to his lips the fatal draught, which 
would have sealed his guilt, when his eye 
was caught by a packet lying upon the table. 
—Hoping he scarce knew what, he opened 
it and found a receipt in full from his eredit- 
ors—accompanied by the following note, in 
a careless, but peculiarly graceful hand wri- 
ling: 


“From one who will not claim repayment until Mr, 
Hervert’s professional prosperity shall be such as to war- 
rant it.” 

Now, indeed, he had incentives to energy 
and industry. Love, honor, gratitude and 
an earnest desire to know to whom he was 
so deeply indebted, all were at work to prompt 
his future course. 

He made a solemn vow, and kept it—that 
he would never gamble again. He returned 
to his profession with renewed ardor, and 
soon became distinguished for his talent and 
integrity. 

Could he have forgotten his first love— 
(and who ever forgets it?)—he might have 
heen happy in hope, honor and prosperity— 
but the shadow of Leonora L’Estrange still 
darkened his heart at times, and not even 
the glad and beautiful image of his betrothed 
could arouse him from the trance of sorrow 
and remorse inte which memory threw him 
then. 


eee 


CHAPTER V.—rose AGain. 


Beneath the vine-wreathed veranda of a 
house ina far southern city, leaned a fair and 
graceful girl, with her pale, golden hair loop- 
ed in picturesque waves arouad her head—in 
earnest conversation with our hero. 

“And oh, Harry,” she exclaimed, in soft 
yet eager tones, “ you have made us all so 
happy by your return ! Father seems to love 
you agaip just as well as ever, and I—’ the 
sweet voice trembled, and the dark blue eyes 
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raised for an instant to his own, were obj... 
to finish the sentence. ni 

* But Slav {’ she continued—“ | have : 
note to show you, it is from an old scho). 
fellow of mine, who, with her uncle, (o,,, 
Uellino, has lately taken up her abode amp,» 
us, and whom, as she was out when we ¢,). 
ed, I have not yet seen—but of whose we,))), 
wit, grace and goodness, we hear most wo), 
derful accounts. The poor in the neighbg,. 
hood looked up to her as to some divinity. 
the exclusives pronounce her the most rec}. 
erche being in their circle ; and the most jy. 
tellectual men of the day throng around he, 
with the worship they would pay toa }j,. 
nerva, if she were suddenly to appear in the 
midst of them—” 

** You little enthusiast! show me the note."| 

“ Here it is.” 

And Herbert read as follows :— 


“[T was grieved that [ did not see you, dear Rose, ang 
should have returned your visit to-day, if it were not ox 
of my dark days. Do come to me this evening. 1! ym 
are as happy a little humming-bird as you used to be | 
am sure you will hum away my heart-ache. You \ 
meet only a few mutual friends. Bring any of yours) 
cheose. Yours faithfully, 

1 

Herbert grew pale and red by turns as he 
read these simple lines. They were is the 
same hand-writing that had accompanied the 
receipt from his creditors, twelve months le- 
fore ! - 

“Tell me her name, dear Rose! he said in 
as calm a voice as he couid assume. 

«Ah, no! 1 shall do no such thing—you 
must go with me, and see if you will recog: 
nize. J should be too jealous to let you 20, 
if she were not engaged to Mr. the 
distinguished Senator from I don’t bee 
lieve you’ve seén her since she was so hig). 

And Rose playfully held her little hav 
about two feet from the ground. Herler 

* . : ] 
caught the hand—kissed it, and burned 
away to prepare for accompanying her. 











CHAPTER VI.—THE MEETING- 

In the softly lighted rooms of Count Vel. 
lino, the rarest and richest gems of clas: 
art were arranged with a tasig so faults 
that it was evident a woman—of get's 
and of exquisite refinement—had presided 
over the decorations. As our hero enter’ 
fwith the fairy Rose Russell! on his arw, |" 
grace and harmony of the “ tout ensew)' 
so affected his mind, ever alive to the pec! 
of nature and art, that he heaved unico” 
sciously a wistful sigh of pleasure and 0! 





defined regret. 
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The count came courteously forward, and/side, musing sadly over the past, a little seals 
led them toward a lady, who was so absorbedjed packet was handed to him. He opened 
in conversation that she did not notice their jt with a strange and sorrowful foreboding, 
entrance. She was gloriously beautiful!'|t ¢ontained only a little emerald ring—a 
Her black hair was braided into a graceful child's ting! He remembered all. He thought 
crown above her brow; her large, dark eyes|of the lovely flower of glass, which had been 
were full of fire; a rich yet delicate color|shiyered at his feet by his own careless im- 
played upon her cheek ; while her queenly|petuosity, and a tear, which he did not care 
form was displayed to advantage in an en-\to check, fell upon the gem; the token of his 
chanting attitude of languid repose. As she|boyish love. ‘The next day the papers an- 
turned, and Herbert met the full glance of nounced the death of the beautiful and acé 
those magnificent eyes, his heart told him at}complished Leonora , aged 28, N. 
once who it was, Wondrous as was the) Portland, Me , 1845. 

change in the face and form before him, there| 
was no mistaking the eloquent and inspired) " ‘ - 
beauty of expression which had won his boy-, A THANKSGIVING STORY. 
ish fancy, years, long years ago, It was, in-| rent 
deed, his early love—the gifted Leonora L’-' It was a bleak day in November; the 
Estrange. And she, too, recognized him,|north wind howled mournfully through the 
and, fora moment, seemed disturbed; but/leafless trees—the broken clonds flitted rap- 
she recovered herself, and after affectionately’ idly across the heavens, and the whole face 


greeting Rose she gave him her hand with TERT ON RS hia ; 
a quiet dignity, which at once and affection-|0! BSbUre. ass spect cheeriess ant 


ately cheelzed all outward show of emotion! Uncomfortable, well calculated to remind the 
on his part. ‘moralist of the closing scenes in the great 


She soon after introduced to them both, the, drama of life, as a traveler. with weary steps, 


, i -| ‘ : 
gentleman lo whom she was about to be mar 'wended his solitary way through one of those 
ried, a nobly “intellectual person, who com- 


manded respect and admiration from ql} beautiful hamlets which abound in the Green 
around him. | Mountain State, and which constitute the no- 

Herbert stood apart, living over again his |ble ornaments, emblems of freedom, peace 
last interview with Leonora, and listening), nq happiness, of which she is justly proud. 


oace more to the song she had sung in her!,, . , 
: : © . S | udge from his costume, this traveller be- 
passionate grief and pride—when the playful Fo judge f : 


voice of Rose recalled him to himself—and longed to the humblest ranks of life, or had 
with one bal{ smothered sigh to the irrecov-| been sineled out as a victim by misfortune. 
erable past, he started from his reverie. ‘His coarse straw hat, his patched doublet, 

Inthe ‘course of the evening he had 4!and his canvas trowsers, soiled by tar in 


tele-a*tete with Miss L’Estrange,.in which hile tl laimed hij 
he referred with great embarrassment to the, T@¥Y Places wire they proclaimed Mus occu 


generous assistance which had saved him pation and his poverty, seemed but poorly 
from dishonor and death. calculated to protect him from the inclemen- 


tue dina faerie songpl “af ‘Gelibat cy of the weather. His form was cast ina 

as she listened; and when he hat 3 ohn “vi 

snail Ai oud h Fa ) said MISE: noble mould denoting great activity and 

smiling through her tears, she said— 1H; ly f b at 
strength. is manly features, bronzed by 





_ ‘ - - 


{ have been true to all T loved — 





To Honor, Love and ‘Truth! ‘exposure to the tropicai sun, and partly con- 
tn at wh ne aera ~s ‘cealed from view by his luxuriant locks of 
And these ! worship fondly still, ‘coal black hue, showed that he was still in 

With vows all pure and frec ; , 

Alas! that truth to them involves ‘the dawn of manhood. And his eyes seem- 

game ty ‘ed lighted up with an intelligent spirit, by a 

CHAPTER VIL—THE EMERALD RING. gleam of expectation and hope, which show- 


And years again flew by. Herbert hadied that his humble fortune did not accord 
married his blooming Rose, and was now a) oi pe. noble nature, and that however se- 


lonely widower, and Leonora had long been Las ie 41) Wiad 
the ye wife of Mr. - whet one verely fate had dealt with him, his energies 
night, as 4he former sat by his desolate fire-| were still unbroken, and that maugre the 
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chill northern blast, and the fatigues which it 
was evident he had recently undergone, he 
was resolved to push onward until the object 
he had in view was accomplished. 


“ It is now three years,” said he to himself 
as he plodded along the road, “since I very 
foolishly left my happy home, urged by a sil- 
ly pique, and a love for a life of adventure, 
to brave the hardships and perils of the wcean. 
Since then my life has been a constant series 
of misfortunes. I have met with storms on 
every tack. But thank Providence, although 
my canvas is sadly reduced and pretty well 
worn out, and my pockets are destitute of 


hope my parents are still living, and prosper- 
ous and happy. _ I was a fool to leave them. 
And my brothers and sisters, how happy we 
were together ; and cousin Mary, that bright 
little fairy, whom I loved with a love sur- 
passing that of cousins, and in whose com- 
pany I have passed so many rapturous hours ! 
Oh, I was a great fool to leave such blissful 
scenes. And I believe, after all, that the lit- 
tle fairy loved, I know she did, she all but 
told me so. But it is too late now to retrace 
my steps; I can only regret my folly. I dare 
say the bright and joyous young thing has 
forgotten Ned Willis, and was married to a 
worthier fellow than lam long since. For 
her rosy cheeks, and laughing eyes, and 
sweet disposition, to say nothing of her prop- 
erty she was to inherit when she came of 
| age, attracted many admirers, and made sad 
havoc among the hearts of the village. Well, 
if she is married, there is no more to be said; 
[ have no right tocomplain. But I hope she 
has chosen a good husband. I will see her 
once more, wish her a long life and a happy 


te 


wards his home, anticipating by turns happy 
and adverse fortune, he was surprised to fing 
that although it was in the middle of th, 


the inhabitants. All was quiet. Even the 
oxen were browsing contentedly in the pas. 
ture, the school-houses were closed, and the 
meeting-houses were open, the people whom 
he met with were neatly arrayed in thei; 
Sunday clothes, and their countenances were 
wreathed with smiles of gratitude and joy. 
On inquiry, he learned that it was Thanks. 
giving Day. He hailed the information as a 
glad omen. 





ballast, my hull is unimpaired and my spirits. 
are es unbroken and buoyantas ever. I| 


On the day when this poor forlorn looking 
traveler, after years. of wandering, was pur- 
suing-his way toward his native village, the 
fire burned brightly on the hearth-stone of 
his parents. Deacon Willis was a New 
England farmer, a man who, by cherishing 
the virtues of industry and frugality, had be- 
come possessed of a handsome property, and 
who, enjoying a competence in a free coun- 
try, protected by a wise government, surroun: 
ded by kind and intelligent neighbors, and 
in the midst of a happy and virtuous family, 
envied neither nabobs, their riches, nor mon- 
archs their power. 


it was Thanksgiving day, and great had 
been the bustle in Deacon Willis’ family for 
the previous week. Descended ina direct 
line from one,of the earliest settlers of New 
England, no consideration could have induc- 
ed the worthy Deacon to abate one jot of the 
“pomp and pride and circumstance ” of the 
Thanksgiving of the Puritans. Thanksgiv- 
ing was religiously observed by him, as it 
had been by his father before him, and the 
gratitade which he expressed to his Creator 





one, and away to sea again. But if she is 


but a change came over the countenance of 
the ill-clad and weather-beaten mariner, as if 


for the mercies which he had teceived, was 


not married—” he did not finish the sentence,|904 4 mere formula of unmeaning words, but 


came directly from the heart. 


On this day his children were collected 





he was indulging in a vision of rapture, and 
he involuntarily quickened his steps, 


As Edward Willis journeyed onward to-' 


around him, and all anticipated a joyous 


(Thanksgiving. Several of his distant rela- 


tiais, who were pot so well provided with the 







































week, there were no signs of labor among‘ 
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good things of this life as the worthy deacon, 
also aceepted an invitation to be present. 
Among those who were sheltered by his hos- 
pitable roof on this occasion, the greatest fa- 
vorite seemed to be Mary Wordsworth, a 
blue-eyed darasel, whose lovely and expres- 
sive face told more about sweetness and pu- 
rity than I could describe in a folio volume. 


and which,-in vulgar parlance, are yclepted 
geese, while here and there, scattered around 
the table, in apparent disorder, but with de- 
liberate care and precision, were boiled 
fowls, roasted fowls; jellies, knicknacks, and 
plates of vegetables of more varieties and ex- 





cellence than I would willingly undertake to 


enumerate, while on the kitchen table, ar- 


She was the only daughter of a cousin of|ranged apparently as a corps de reserve. 


the worthy deacon, and atan early age was 
jeprived of her patents by death. But dea- 
conWillis had been to her a parent, his house 
had been het home, his wife had treated her 
with a mother’s kindness, and his children 
regarded her asa dear sister and a dear 
B friend. 

Mrs. Willis’ situation as tistress of the 
family, Was no sinecure oh that day. Her 
duties were various and important, for it was 
the New England holiday, and all her skill 
asa housewife, all her excellence as a mana- 
get, were put to test on Thanksgiving day. 
After the family returned from meeting, for 
they were of the good old fashioned sort, 
who would almost as soon lose their Thanks- 
giving dinner as to be deprived of their 





might be seen a stately plum pudding, sup- 
ported by several enormous Thanksgiving 
pumpkin pies, apple pies. squash pies, cus- 
tard pies; with fraits of various kinds, not 
forgetting nuts and apples to bring up the 
rear. Asa beverage on this happy occasion, 
water was the only article provided; water 
brought from aclear and sparkling spring, 
which bubbled up a few rods from the house, 
for farmer Willis contended that water was 
the best to drink, even on festive occasions, 
/and that hilarity and joy should be promoted, 
not by wine or strong drink of any kind, but 
by social communion, by a free interchange 
of thoughts and ideas, by generous feelings, 
born and nurtured in a noble bosom. 








It was near two o'clock, long after their 





Thanksgiving sermon, the table was set in a 
large front parlor, which was went to be us-| 
edonly on extraordinary occasions, and seri- 
ous preparations for the festival commenced, 
A good fire, made of beech and maple wood, 
burned cheerfully on the large open fire- 
place, and ell the females belonging to the 
louse were put in requisition to bear the 
toundance of the good things from the kitch- 
0 to the parlor, and which, when deposited 
a their respective places, made the tables; 
oan, 

At the head of the table was placed a port- 
) Turkey, the choicest of a large pampered 
wily; at the further extremity, was depos- 
edaham of a size and flavor to make a 
estphalian’s eyes sparkle with joy. On 


a 





accustomed hour of dinner, before the assem- 
bled company were invited into the parlor to 
partake of the goed cheer which had been so 
bountifully provided. And as the happy 
company stood around the table, waiting for 
their host to ask the divine blessing upon the 
meal which was placed before them, a shade 
flitted across the good man’s brow, for his 
eldest son, a noble boy, was absent. Among 
the joyful faces which surrounded him, Ed- 
ward's was not seen. He had left his home 
years before to embrace a sea-faring life, and 
the wanderer had not returned. There was 
good reason to believe that he was no longer 
in the land of the living, and although they 
still strove to cherish hopes in each other's 
bosoms. many and bitter were the teats of 





® centre was stationed, plucked, roaste 
iteady for the carving-knife, one of those 
‘brated animals, which whilom saved: 
nvages of the Gauls, the capito) of 







€9,) affection, which had embalmed his memory. © 


Deacon Willis did not intend {cast a 
damp over the spirits of the happy group, and 
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his words were but the echoes of his thoughts 
as he involuntarily exclaimed, 

“Were Edward here, we should indeed be 
happy.” 

“My poor, dear boy!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Willis. ‘*Ab, I much fear we shall never 
see his smiling face again.” 

Mary Wordsworth said nothing, but a tear 
started into her eye, and a casual observer 
would have seen at once that Edward Willis 
was dearer to her than a cousin or a friend, 
and that she cherished his memory in the 
very depths of her heart. . 

Just then old Bose, the house-dog, was 
heard to make some angry remonstrances to 
a passing traveler, which attracted attention, 
inasmuch as it was by no means an ordinary 
oceurrence, for Bose was a well nurtured 
brate, and seldom accosted a well-dressed, 
gentlemanly personage, in a rude and angry 
manner, but he entertained the prejudice 
against the victims of misfortune or intem- 
perance, who wear the garb of poverty, which 
is cherished by nobler animals, who boast the 
attributes of reason. 


In trath, Bose, although a faithful dog, | 


The | 


was areal aristocrat in his principles. 
traveler, from his appearance, moved in the 
humblest rank of life, and Bose evidently in- 
tended to give a reception corresponding with 
his shabby appearance, and was advancing 
toward him in a surly manner, when Deacon 
Willis, who well knew the peculiarities of his 
dog, told his son James to go out and protect 
the stranger from violence. 


“ He seems to be a sailor, too,” said he, 


“and on a day like this, we should not re- |: 


fuse the rites of hospitality to the humblest 
being who passes along the road. On Thanks- 
giving day, no individual, rich or poor, sailor 
ot landsman, should want fora plentiful meal. 
Ask him in, my son,” continued the noble- 
hearted farmer, “and let the poor wayfarer 
‘'$* a seat at our board.” 


nger entered the parlor, and room | Mary” 
But his ap-| ehee i ga 
pearance and manter were strange, and he |Séated 


was He or ale at the table. 
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seemedas if he was but ill-cisposed to require 
his kind host for the hospitality he enjoyed 
He did not even raise his dilapidated hat from 
his head, and to the kind inquiries which 
were made of him, he scarcely deigned any 
reply, but as if overcome with fatigue, or agi. 
tated by contending emotions, he threw him. 
self.into the nearest chair, and covered }))s 
brow with his hands. 

The wondering group witnéssed his cop. 
duct in silence. é 

“ Come now, my good man,” at length ex. 
claimed Mrs. Willis, in a kind, motherly 
tone, “I dare say you are tired and hungry. 
take a seat at the table and make yourself at 
home. We like sailors, and would gladly 
do you a good turn for the sake of one that j: 
Don’t ery, Mary—you should learn 


99 


‘absent. 
to restrain your feelings. 

Just then old Bose, who, when the sailor 
first came in sight, was disposed to regard 
him as an enemy, appeared to have overcome 
| his combative propensities, and much to the 
surprise of the children, seemed suddenly to 








| have conceived the most lively attachment to 


the “ poor straggler.” He wagged his toi 
with unwonted energy, absolutely danced 
around him, whined forth his joy in the most 
expressive manner, and continued the panto- 
mime by jumping into his lap and attenipting 
to lick his face! 

The stranger hardly attempted to repulse 
the affectionate animal, but gently patting bis 
head addressed him with the endearing epi 
thet of * Poor old Bose!” adding, “ you have 


not forgotten me.” 


He then raised his head, took his hand 
from his forehead, removed his hat, and 
brushed away the long and matted locks 
which partly concealed his features. His 
voice seemed to have touched a chord in the 
bosoms present, whieh had long ceased (0 
vibrate. The eyes of Willis.and his wil 
teturned upon him in eager expectation. 
sry “Werdsworth started, the rose on het 
e way tothe lily, and her deep 
pure love proved more quick 
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sighted than even parental affection. She’ worthy deacon. ‘“ Come hither; Mary Warde- 
gazed upon him with a. look in which joy, wortt.” vibvad » 7 
and surprise. were blended, and met his) Mary, with trembling ‘steps, approached 
glance, which beamed with tenderness and/her guardian. | 

rapture, expressing the fruition of earthly) = « Mary,” said the deacon, tt oe Le look 
enjoyment. Her maidenly reserve was con- to you for security that Edward will never 
quered by her surprise and joy at beholding play truant again.” nA 
before her, a,dear one whom she had long He put her trembiing handin that. of his 


mourned as lost, son. 
Edward has never been to sen since. He 


is now a happy and prosperous farmer in 
one of the beautiful and lovely valleys, that 
ed, but cannot be described, nor shall ] at- tersect the Green Mountains, blessed )with 


tempt it. There was no longer any alloy in| 2 affectionate wife and three lovely children. 
the enjoyment of that happy family, and’ He T° AST reads with keen gratification 

in the journals of the day, the Governor's 
proclamation for Thanksgiving. OG 


we - vn] 


“Tt is my cousin Edward!” said she, and! 
threw herself into his arms. 


The scene which followed may be imagin- 


deacon Willis, albeit always noted for piety, 
never offered up a thanksgiving: prayer with 


greater fervency and sincerity than on that hae 
occasion. After dinner was over, Edward The autumnal holiday peculiar to New Eng- 


had a long tale to tell to which his auditors) land, is Thanksgiving ; while in the mid- 
listened with breathless attention, of the per-| dle and southern States the great) domes- 


ils and sufferings he had experienced during tic festival is more generally Christmas or 
the previous three years. | New Year’s. Whether the following’ hir- 


The véeshl: ia which she: hadiseiled. for) ‘tical sketch therefore applies with more 


South America, had been suspected of car- propriety’ to. Christmas or) Thankegiying, 
must depend in some degree upon the: lat- 


rying on a contraband trade, and the crew | : 
itude in which Mr. Solomon’ Briggs*re- 


were all condemned to the mines for life. 
| sides. 


Edward, with two of his companions, at the! r 
imminent risk of his life, suceeeded in ids.| REST MAS AT SOLOMON BRIGGS, 
ting his escape, and had worked his passage p, . Next Thursday is Christmas, said Mrs. 
Pit ©" Briggs, as she came bustling out of the. itelt- 
home in a vessel bound to Providence. Mis-' on jnto the long dining-room, and. took her 
fortune still pursued him; the vessel was!seat at the breakfast table, where her. .hws- 
wrecked on Block Island during a heavy band, Mr. Solomon Briggs, and: all the chil- 
gale, and he, after a desperate straggle with 4", being ten in number, were seatad: be- 
the waves, succeeded in gaining the vadie, | her. If Mrs. Briggs: was the: dastiat-the 
iia 8 s table, the circumstance must not -be set down 

He lost no time in proceeding to Providence|as an index to her character, for she .wase 
ina fishing craft, when he took his land!restless, stirring body, and was never the last 


tacks on board, and wearied, and hangered, “ny where, without good cause, » From chi)i- 
hood she hind been taught to believe. that the 


a itut oney and clothes, a poor 
nd destitute of money an LSP old adage, “the eye of the master does moze 
1 


shipwrecked sailor, Edward Willis at length york shan both hands,” applied. equally, well 
reached his home. tothe mistress. Accordingly she, was in, ajl 
“ And you are welcome home, my boy,” parts of the house at once, not only working 
exclaimed his father, “and I hope you will with her own hands, but overseemg every 
at n thing that was done by others. Indeed,.now 
never leave us. that we have said thus much in favor of Mrs. 


Edward looked at Mary, who blushed like Briggs, a due regard to impartial justice re- 
quires usao add, that Mr.- Briggs ; himself, 
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‘Apiony. | | 
” exclaimed the though a very quiet sort of a. man, and not of 


“[ sea how the wind sets,” 
3—35 
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s0 testless and mercurial a temperament as 
his wife, could hardly be said to be less in- 
dustrious. His suidion motto through life 
fias been— 


** He that by the plough would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive.’’ 


And most literally had he been governed by 
the precept. He was, in short, an industri- 
ous, thriving New England farmer. His ex- 
act location it is not our purpose here to dis- 
¢lose. We give our fair reader, and unfair, 
if we have any,the whole range of New 
England, from the shore of Connecticut to 
the-Green Mountains, and from Mount Hope 
to Mooshead Lake, to’ trace him out. But 
we shall not point tothe spot, lest Mr. Sol- 
omon Briggs, seeing his own _ likeness 
brought home to his own door, Might think 
us impertinent for meddling with family af- 
fairs. 

To go back to our starting point—Mrs. 
Briggs, who had stopped in the kitchen till 
the last moment, in order to see the last dish 
properly prepared for breakfast, came her- 
self at last to the table. 

“Next Thursday is Christmas,” said she, 
“and nothing done yet to prepare for it. J 
do wish we could ever have things in any 
sort of season.” 

At the mention of Chrismas the childrens’ 
eyes all brightened, from James the eldest, 
who was twentyone, down to Mary, who was 
bat two years old, and who, of course, knew 
nothing about Chrismas, but looked smiling 
and bright because all the rest did. 

Mr. Brigps, however, who considered the 
last remark as having a little bearing upon 
himself, replied—*« That he should think 
three days was time enough to get-a Christ- 
mas dinher or a Christmas supper good 
enough for any common sort of folks.” — 

' “Ft would be time enough to get it,” said 


Mrs. Briggs, “if we had anything to get it| 


with ; bat we haven't a mite of fiour in the 
house, nor no meat for the mince pies, and 
there aint no poultry killed yet, neither!” 


“ Well, well, mother,” said Mr. Briggs 
very moderately, and with a half smile, “ just 
be patient a little, and you shall have as 
much Christmas as you want. There's a| 
bushel of as good wheat as ever was ground, | 
Hong intoa bag on Saturday; James can 
take a horse and carry it to mill this morn- 

ing, and in two hours you may have a bush- 
elof good flour. You've got butter enough 
and lard enough in the house, and if you 
want any plums or raisins, or any such sort 


of things, James may call at Haskall’s store, 
as he comes home from mill, and get wha, 
you want. Then Mr. Butterfield is going 
to kill a ‘ beef-critter’ this morning, and |’) 
going to have a quarter, so that before nooy 
you can havea hundred weight of beef ty 
make your mince pies of, and, if that ain, 
enough, I'll send to Mr. Butterfield’s for ap. 
other quarter. And then there is five*heap. 
ing cart loads of Jarge yellow ‘ punkins’ jy 
the barn, and there is five cows that give, 
good messof milk; and you’ve got spices 
and ginger, and molasses, and sugar enough 
in the house, so 1 don’t see as there need be 
any difficulty but what we might have ‘punk. 
in’ pies enough for all hands. And as for 
the poultry, it will be time enough to-morrow 
morning ; and if two turkeys aint enough, | 
will kill four, besides a bushel basket ful! of 
chickens. So now go on with your birds’ 
egg, and make your Christmas as fast as you 
please, and as much of it.” , 

When this speech was ended, the children 
clapped their hands and laughed, and said, 
‘never fear father—he always brings out 
right at last.” 

From that hour forth, for three days, there 
was unusal hurry and bustle throughout the 
house of Solomon Briggs, in the kitchen par- 
ticularly there was constant and great con- 
motion. The’oven was hot from morning 
till night, and almost from night till morning. 
There was baking of pound cake, and plum 
cake, and sponge cake, and Christmas cake, 
and New Year’s cake, and all sorts of cake 
that could be found in the cook book. Then 
there were ovens full of mince pies, and ap- 
ple pies, and custard pies, and all sorts of 
pies. The greatest display of pies, however, 
was of the pumpkin tribe. There were, 
“puukin pies” baked on large platters for 
Christmas dinner, and others on large plates 
‘for breakfast and supper a month afterwards; 
and others still, in saucers, for each of the 
small children. In the next place, there was 


'a pair of plum puddings, baked in the largest 


sized earthern pots, and indian puddings and 
custard puddings to match, And then the 
roastings that were shown up on the morning 
of Christmas were in excellent keeping with 
the rest of the preparations. Beside a fine 
surloin of beef, two fat turkies. were roasted, 
two geese, and halfa dozen chickens. And 
then another balf dozen of chickens were 
made into an enormous chicken pie and ba- 
ked in a milk pan. bir 

A query may arise, perhaps, in the mind 
of the reader, why such a profusion of 
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should be cooked up at once fora single fam- 


«just wait an hour or twoand you'll . see. for 


ily, and that family too not unreasonably | yourself. I’ve asked pretty much all the 
large, though respectful in number, for it did! young folks within a mile; as much as 
not count over sixteen, including domestics,’ twenty of 'em I guess.” 


hired help and all. This isa very naturai 
error for the reader to fall into, but it is an 
error nevertheless. 1 
not prepared fora single family; but fora 
numerous company, to be made up from ma- 
ny families in the neighborhood. The truth 
was, Mr. Briggs was well to do in the world, 
a circumstance owing to his long course of 
patient industry and economical: habits. 
Several of his children were now nearly men 
and women grown, full of life and fond of 
fan, as most yeung folks are. Mrs. Briggs 
also was very fond of society, and a little 
vain of her smart family of children, as well 
as of her good cooking. From these premi- 
ses, a gathering of several of the neighbors 
at Mr. Briggs’ house, to eat a Christmas din- 
ner, anda still larger company of young 
folks towards night, to spend a Christmas 
evening would not be a very uonatural con 

sequence, as we shall presently see. 

e Shall not step to give a particular ac- 
count of the dinner, as that was a_ transac- 
}tion performed in the day time, openly and 
jabove board, and could be seen and under- 
stood by every body ; but the evening com- 
pany, and the supper, and the frolic, as they 
* Bi were hid from the world by the darkness of 
the night, need more elucidation. We must 
not dismiss the dinner, however, without re- 
marking that it fulfilled every expectation, 
ad Sagi entire satisfaction to all parties. 
table of extra length was spread in tha long 
lining hall, which was graced by goodly cir- 
lesof elderly people, besides mary of the 
piddleeaged and the young. And when we 
ate that the loin of beef was reJuced toa 
keleton ; that two turkies, one goose, and 
ve chickens, vanished in the twinkling of a 
nse-knife; that the large milk pan contain- 
igthe chicken-pie, was explored and clear- 
i to the very bottom ; and that three or four 
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This array of food was’ 


| Well, have you asked Betsy Harlow ?” 
said Susan. 

“ Yes, and Ivory too, if that’s what you 
want to know,” said James. 

“Nobody said any thing about Ivory,” 
said Susan, as the color came to her cheek, 
and she turned to go out of the room. 

“Here, Suky, come back here” said 
James, “ lv’e got something te tell you.” 

“ What is it ?” said Susan, turning round 
at the door, and waiting, 

“They say Ivory is waiting on Harriet 
Gibbs; what do you think of that?” said 
James. 

* I don’t believe a word of it,” said Su- 
san, coloring still more deeply. 

«“ Well, Harriet will be here this evening,” 
said James, “and then may be you can 
judge for yourself.” 

“Ts her brother coming with her ?” said 
Susan. 

“ George is coming,” said James, “ but 
whether she will come with him, or With 
Ivory Harlow, remains to be seen.” 

That Christmas was rather a cold day, and 
as night approached, it grew still colder. 

“ Pile on more wood,” said Mr. Briggs, 
“ get your rooms warm, so there shant be no 
shiverin’ or huddling about the fire this eve- 
ning.” 

The boys were never more ready to start 
promptly at their father’s bidding than they 
were on this occasion. The large fire place 
in the long dining room was piled full of 
round sticks of heavy wood almost up to the 
mantle; and the fires in the “fore room” 
and in the “end room” were renewed with 
equal bounty. By early candle-light, the 
company began to drop in one after anotber, 
and by twos and threes in pretty frequent 
cuccession. There were stout boys in round 













ge puddings and a couple of acres of | 
punkin pie” were among the things lost in 
he desert, we think it has been sufficient! 
town that due respect was paid to Mrs. | 
iggs’ dinner, and, that her culinary skill 
ould not be called in question. 
“Now, James, who’s coming here to- 
ght?” said Eustace, the eldest daughter, a 
m'stt, blue-eyed girl of eighteen. “ Who 
+ asked? Just name ‘em over, will 
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jackets, and stouter boys in long-tailed coats, 
and rosy cheeked girls in shawls, and blank- 
ets, and cloaks, and muffs, and tippets. Some 
of the middle aged and elderly people, who 
had remained to pass the evening, sat in the 
“fore room” with Mr. and Mrs. Briggs, 
while the young folks were huddled into the 
“end room,” till the supper table should be 
spread in the “ long dining hall.” . 
« There’s Ivory Harlow’s bells,” said 
James, as a'sleigh came with a merry giggle 
up to the door ; and instantly the windows 


Oh, I can’t name ‘em over,’ said James; |wereerovwded with heads looking to see who 


















































































“Long's soclal andy 
“though two or three 
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shed.come, with: bim. «Ivory: lived about a 
amile anda half distant and was the only 
sane whe came. with a sleigh that evening, as 
most of the others lived-considerably nearer. 
“| # Wiiy, there’s} four of ‘em, as true as | 
live,” said Susan, as they crossed-the stream 
of the candle light, that poured from the 
windows and spread »across the door yard. 


‘Que df the younger boys had already opened 


the door,'and inva moment more the new 
comers were ushered into the room, viz: Ivo- 
ity: Harlow and’ his sister Betsy, Harriet 
Gibbs, and @ strange gentleman ™ Ge Ivory 
iintroduced'toihe company as Mr. Stephen. 
Long, the gentlemam who vhad» engaged to 


keep theschool that winter.' And then he 


turned and’ whispered ‘to James, and told 
him that the master had arrived at their house 
that afterrioon,\as ‘he was tobegin the school 
the next day, so he thought he would bring 
"him with “him. | 

ne Phat's' jest right,” said James. “Iam 
glad you did ; ” though at the same time his 
-heart belied his words} for he felt afraid it 


would spoil half the fun of the evening.” The 


as quiet as'though they had’ been at a funer- 
‘al’ “Presently Susan whispered to Jamesand 
told him he ought to take the master into 


the “ foré-room,” and introduce him’to father 


‘and mother and the rest of the folks. - “ And 
‘Td leave*him there, if I was you,”she added 
in a very suppressed whisper, lest she should 
‘be overheard. 

(* James atonce followed the suggestion of 
‘Susawand took Mr. Stephen Long joto the 
‘other room and introduced him to Mr. and 
‘Mrs. Briggs and ‘the ‘rest‘of the company, 
anda chair was of course set for Mr. Long, 
‘and he of course sat down’ in it and began to 
‘talk about the weather and other subjects of 
‘like interest, while James retreated back in- 
‘to'the end rooin. The moment the master 


had left the room the boys and girls all be-' 
n to move more freely, and to bustle about, 
“and talk and lavgh as merry’ es crickets. 


‘Nota few regrets were thrown out from one 
and another, that the school master had been 
breaght there to spend the evening, and 
some oj ‘hem thought “Ive Harlow ought 


“to a-known be‘fer, for he might know it 
~ Would eal half their plev.” But it seems 


they ha rightly estimated Mr. Stephen 


youth fal qualities, who, al- 


toom. Hé hdd not 


‘and twenty years” old 


as almost a6 ‘much a boy as any in the 
Rot Sathveh Pole ORB IREN fif-. 
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teen minutes before he came back into th» 
room with the young: folks again, much t 
the dismay of the wholecompany. A cloud 
immediately settled upon their faces; jj 
were whist as» mice, and sober as deacons, 
till Mr. Stephen Long came across the room 
with an exceedingly droll expression of mer. 
riment upon his face, and gave James 
hearty slap on the back, saying at the same 
time : 

“ Well, now, what's the order of the day 
here to-night? Dance, or forfeits, or blind 
man’s buff? . I’m for improving the time.” 

At once the whole company burst into 
loud laugh, and several of the juniors, feel. 
ing such a burden suddenly removed from 
them, fell to pounding each other’s shoulders, 
probably to prevent them ia -their lightness 
from flying off the handle. 

“ T guess we'll have something or other o- 
going bime by,” said James; “ whatever the 
company likes best; but:I guess we'll have 

frst for that’s ubout ready.” 

Tho'words were but just uttered’ when the 
call for supper was given, and the fore room 


‘boys atid girls alfat ote put on long and so-| and the end room poured out their respective 
‘ber faces, and sat and stood round the room 


companies into the'long dining hall. It was 
soon perceived, that, long as the table was, 
they could not ‘all be seated at once, and 
there began tobe some canvassing to deter. 
mine who should wait.’ The elderly people 
must of course sit down; and the school-mas 
ter must of course sit at the first table, and 
then it was decided that the youngest of the 
young folks should sit down too, because the 
eldost of the young folks chose to wait ané 
eat by themselves. To this last  arrang 
ment théte was one exception ; for Miss Hat 
riet Gibbs, when she saw the school-mast’ 
seated on one side of the table, had som 
how or other, inadvertantly, of course, take 
a seat onthe other side directly opposite! 
him. And when, as the young folks we 
retiring from the room, Ivory Harlow looke 
at her and saw she had concluded to rem! 
Susan thought she saw considerable «! 
come into Ivory’s face. 
When the first company at the table 
eaten up two tows of pies clear round 
board, including mince, apple and cust 
and “punkin pies” of the largest class, 
gether with a reasonable portion of var 
Winds of cakes and sweetmeats, and had ¢ 
en place to the second company at the % 
who had gone through similar operat? 
a sinvilar-extent;'the great dining ha! 
speedily cleared of dishes, and chairs 
tables,“atid all ‘such trampery, that 
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might be nothing to impede the real business|“ and what shall he and she do to redeem 
of the evening. ‘therm 2.” 

The elderly people were again ‘seated in) “ The Jady shall kiss the school master,” 
the fore room, where a brisk fire was blazing said Harriet, and the gentleman shall go into 
so warmly that they could sit back comforta- the foreroom and kiss Mrs. Briggs. 
bly clear to the walls;_and around the! “ Miss Harriet Gibbs and Mr. Ivory Har- 
hearth wasa goodly array of mugs and low go and do it,” said James. 
pitchers of ‘cider, and bowls heaped with! “Oh, lame! I shant do no such thing,” 
mellow apples, red and yellow and green. ‘said Harriet with a half scream, 

“Now, then, what shall we have to begin} “Then you don’t have your ring again,” 
with ?” ‘said James. 

« Blind man’s buff,” said George Gibbs. | Well, then, | suppose I must do it, orl 

‘ Suppose we have a quiet dance to begin'shall be setting a bad example tothe rest,” 
with ?” said Susan. said Harriet. And away she run across the 

‘Oh, ['d rather have something that has/room to Mr. Stephen Long, and at once gave 
more life in it,” said» Harriet Gibbs; let's the whole company audible evidence that 
have ‘ huntithe slipper,’ or ‘ forfeits,’ I don’t/she had fairly redeemed her ring. _ , 
care which.” | Ivory. Harlow walked leisurely into. the 

“ Oh get away with them small potatoes,” | fore-room... What he did there the young 
said Bill Dingley 5.“ let’s.go right into blind! people could not certainly say, but from. the 
man’s buff at once, that’s the stuff for Christ-'/ hearty laugh that came from the elderly peo- 
mas.” ‘ple there assembled, they inferred that he 

“You know we must please the ladies,|did something, and on his return James gave 


Se —_— ~~ ee tee ee ee ee 





Bill.” said James Briggs,‘ I guess we'll have) 
a sort of game at forfeits first,as Miss Gibbs 
proposed it.’’ 

“ Well, agreed,” said all hands. 

According!y the company arranged them- 
selves in a circle round the jarge hall, hold- 
ing the palms of their hands together, and 
James took a piece\of money between his 
hands and passed round to each one of the 
company, and made the motion to drop the 
money into the hands of each. 

* Button, buttons who’s got the button?” 
said James tothe head one, when he had 
been round the circle. 

“ Harriet Gibbs,” was the reply. 

** Button, button, who’s got the button ?” 
said James to the next. 

‘- Betsy Harlow,” answered the next. 

At last, when James had been clear round 
the circle and questioned ea¢h one ina like 
manner, he called out; 

“ Them that’s got it; rise.” 

At once up hopped Sam. Nelson, a sly 
little red-headed fellow about a dozen years 


old, whom no one suspected of having it, 


and of course noone had guessed him. Ev- 
ery one of the company, thérefore. had to 
pay a forfeit. | | 

* I] move we redeem, before we go any 
further,” said Ivory Harlow. 

The motion was seconded all .round, and 
the forfeits were accordingly ,collected, and 


wanes, selecting a couple, held them’ over 


Harriet Gibb’s Aaiog ) , 
* Whose two pawas-are’ these?” said. he, 


pie up his pawn. . 
James then selected two more of bis for- 
feits, and held them over Bill Dingley’s 


jhead. 


| Whose two pawns are these, and what 
ishall he and she do to redeem. them?” said 
James. 

“They shall kiss each other through a 
‘chair back,” said Bill. 
| “Miss Susan Briggs and Mr Stephen 
\Long have got to do it,” said James; 
| Whereupon Mr. Stephen Long readily 
‘took the chair and approached Miss. Susan 
Briggs. But Miss Susan, when she saw 
‘the schoolmaster coming toward her, holding 
a chair up to his face, and his lips poking 
through the back of it, colored up to the eyes 
and turned away. | 

«“ Do it, do it,” cried half the company, 
or you shant have the handkerchief.” 

Mr. Stephen Long seemed bent upon re- 
deeming his pawn at any rate, and he follow- 
ed Miss Susan with a chair with an earnest- 
ness that showed he did not mear to be bal- 
\fled.. When Miss Susan found herself cor- 
nered, and could retreat no farther, she kissed 
her hand and tossed it at the chair. 

«“ That wont do,” cried half a dozen voi- 
ces, - 

“JI bad to redeem mine,” said Harriet 
Gibbs, “and it’s no more than fair that she 
should redeem her’s.” 

»When Mr. Stephen Longrfound, be could 
not redeem his, pawn. through the chair, he 
declared he would redeem it, avithout the 
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chair. So setting the chair down, he com- 
menced a fresh attack upon Miss Susan; who 
held both hands tightly over her face. After 
some violence, however, the company heard 
the appropriate signal of triumph, but wheth- 
et the victory had been achieved upon the 
cheek or hand always remained matter of 
doubt. 

In redeeming the rest of the pawns, the 
penalties were as various as the characters of 


the several persons who stood judges. One| Y 


had to measure halfa dozen yards of love 
ribbon. One had to hop across the room on 
one foot backwards. Another had to kneel 
to the prettiest, bow to the wittiest, and kiss 
the one he loved best. But when Bill Ding- 
ley stood as judge, he declared he was n’t in 
favor of any half-way punishments, and he 
accordingly adjadged the delinquents to kiss 
every lady and gentleman in the room ; that 
is, the lady to kiss the gentlemen, and the 
gentleman to kiss the ladies, which penalties 
the aforesaid delinquents performed according 
to the best of their abilities. 

When the game of pawns was over, the 
general vote seemed to be in favor of blind 
man’s buff. James had to blind first, and he 
whirled about the room, and flew from side 
to side, and corner to corner, with as much 
ease and boldness as though he had nothing 
over his eyes; and he kept the company 
continually flying from one end of the hall 
to the other, like a flock of frightened pig- 
eons. He, however, killed them off’ pretty 
fast, by catching one-after another, and send- 
ing them into the end room. While they 
were running for their lives, this way and 
that, cits Harlow couldn’t help noticing 
that, somehow or other, Harriet Gibbs most 
always blundered into the same corner where 
the schoolmaster was; and sometimes she 
would run right against him before she saw 
him ; and then sometimes she would almost 
fall down, and the schoolmaster would have 
to catch hold of her to keep her from falling. 
More than once that evening, Ivory wished 
he had not brought her, and more than twice 
he wished Susan Briggs might forget that he 
did bring her. 

The brisk running and bustle at blind 
man’s buff drew the elderly people to the 
door of the “ fore room,” where they stood 
and looked on. When James had caught 
about half the company, Mrs. Briggs could 
not stand it any longer. She slipped off her 
shoes, and in she went right among them, 
and joined in the game ; and she ran about 


much upon the alert was she, and moved 
about with such noiseless and nimble foo. 
steps, that she was in fact the very last to be 
taken. And when at last she was cornere( 
and caught, James wasa little puzzled to 
know who it was, for he felt almost sure he 
had caught all the large girls. But when 
he put his hand upon her head, and face, 
and neck, and shoulders, he exclaimed, 

“ Well done, mother ; this is you. Now 
ou shall blind.” 

“Oh, no, I can’t do that, James,” said 
Mrs. Briggs, retreating toward the fore. 
room. 

- * Yes, yes, you must, you must,” echoed 
the young folks from all sides. 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Briggs at last, “ if Mr. 
Briggs and the rest of ’em will come out and 
run, I'll blind.” 

The elderly people stood and looked at 
each other a minute, and at Jast they hawed 
right out, and then half a dozen of them 
came out upon the floor to join the game. 
The handkerchief was put upon Mrs. Briggs’ 
eyes, and the old folks commenced running, 
and the young folks commenced running, 
and the old folks stepped heavy, and the 
young folks laughed loud, and there was a 
most decided racket. Mrs. Briggs, however, 
soon cleared the coast, for she was spry as a 
cat, and caught her prey as fast as that use- 
ful animal would do when shat up in a room 
with a swarm of mice. 

When this run was over, the play went 
back again exclusively into the hands of the 
young folks, and after several of them had 
been blinded, it cameat last to Bill Ding- 
ley’s turn. Bill went into it like a day’s 
work. He leaped upon bis prey like a tiger 
among sheep. He ran-over one, and tripped 
up another, knocked one this way and an- 
other that, and caught three or four in his 
arms at once. He made very quick work of 
it, and caught them all off, but when he got 
through, two or three were rubbing the 
bruises on their heads and one was bleed- 
ing at the nose. This wound up the blind 
man’s bluff. 

Mrs. Briggs then came out and told Su- 
san to get a table out in the middle of the 
room. She then brought forward a couple of 
nice little loaves of Christmas cake, and pla- 
ced them on a couple of plates, and cut them 
up in‘o as many slices as there were young 
folks present, men and women grown. 

« Now,” said Mrs. Briggs, ‘we'll see 
which of you is going to be married first. 








lighter and quicker than any girl there. So 


These two cakes have each of them a Christ- 
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mas ring in them; and whichever gets the 

slice that has the ring in it, will be married 

before the year is out. Soall the gals over 

sixteen years old stand up in.a rowon one 

side, and all the young men over eighteen 
sand up in a row on the other side, and I'll 
ass the cake round.” 

She carried it round to the young men 
frst, and each took a slice and commenced 
eating to ascertain who had the ring. 

« By jings, I haven’t got it,” said Bill 
Dingley, swallowing his cake at three mouth- 
fuls. 

“May be you have swallowed it,” said 
George Gibbs. 

«Well, them that’s got it,” said Mrs. 
Briggs, *‘ please to keep quiet till we find 
out which of the gals has the other.” 

“She then passed the calze round to the 
young ladies. When she came to Susan, 
Harriet Gibbs, who was standing by her 
side, said ; 

“I’s no use for any of the rest of us to 
try, for Susan knows which slice ’tis in, and 
she'll get it.” 

“No, that isn’t fair,” said Mrs. Briggs; 
“] put the rings in myself, and nobody else 
knows anythifg about it.” 

The young ladies then took their slices, 
= aod Mrs. Briggs passed on to Sally Dingley, 
Bill’s sister, who, being on the wrong side of 
forty, did not stand in the row, and rather 
declined taking the cake. Mrs. Briggs ur- 
ged her, and told her she must take some; 
when Bill suddenly called out; 

“Take hold, Sal, take hold and try your 
luck ; as long as there’s life there’s hope.”’ 

Miss Sally Dingley run across the room 
and boxed Bill’s ears, and then came back 
and said she’d take a slice of cake. 

“ For who knows,” said she, “ but what I 
shall get the ring’; and who knows but what 
ishall be married before any of you, now?” 

After the young ladies had eaten their 
take, Mrs. Briggs called upon them that had 
the rings to step forward into the floor. Up- 
on which, Ivory Harlow stepped out on one 
side, and Harriet Gibbs on the other. 

“Ah, that aint fair; that's cheatin, that’s 
cheatin,” cried out little Sam Nelson. 

“ Why, what do you mean by that, Sam ?” 
sid Mrs. Briggs. 

“Cause,” said Sam, “I see Susan, when 
the was eating the cake, take the ring out of 
“were and slip it into Harriet Gibb’s 

n . 

At this Susan blushed, Harriet looked an- 
ey, and the company laughed. 





By this time it was twelve o'clock, and the 
elderly people began to think it was time for 
them to be moving homeward. And as soon 
as they were gone, the young folks put on 
their shawls and cloaks and hats, and pre- 
pared to follow them. Before they went, 
however, Ivory Harlow got a chance to whis- 
perto Susan Briggs, and tell her, that he 
supposed he should have to carry Harriet 
home this time, but it was the last time he 
should ever carry her anywhere, as long as 
his name was Ivory Harlow. iP 











THANKSGIVING. 





BY MISS M. R. PEABODY, 





Hail, day of rejoicing ! the tuneful voice 
Of autumn proclaims thee near ; 

Once more to revel in pleasant halls, 
Where lingers a waning year. 


Cold winds that riot on leafless trees, 
And shriek from the naked hill, 

Are searching the poor man’s fireless home 
With a keen and deathly chill. 


The husbandman’s heart is full of glee, 
For his harvest is gathered in; 

And the hoar-fields sparkle, all crisp and cold, 
Where the reaper’s foot hath been. 


Thou art come to New-England, thy cradle home, 
In hillside and meadow the same, 

As when, to her bosom, long years ago, 
The exiles of Albion came. 


No music hath wakened her forest harps 
With strains so pure and so sweet 

As the notes of thanksgiving and praise that rose 
From the Pilgrims’ wild retreat. 


The lips that named thee, the hearts that praised, 
Were loved and chosen of God, 

In the wilderness girt by his arm of love, 
And tried by his chastening rod. 


Thou art come to the land of thy birth once more, 
Bat time and change, thou wilt see, 

Have been very busy among the throng 
‘That last year made merry with thee. 


Oh ! sadly and stilly will many a group 
At the family altar meet; 

For joy is cold with the lifeless forms 
That are gone from the wonted seat. 


Bright blossoms of summer thou callest to mind, 
That fel! from the hoasehold tree, 

Ere ripened for earth, recalled to bloom 
In the bowers of eternity. 


Thou leadest the erring and wayward child 
Once more to the shrine of home; 

From far-off places, at thy approach, 
New-England’s wanderers come. 


They meet, perchance, as in by-gone days, 
Save the traces of grief and care, 
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But oftener yet, a remembered face, 
From their numbers is missing there ! 


Old tales are told, old songs are sung, 
Sweet voices are tuned to mirth, 

And joy is poured from unchanged hearts 
That cling to the parent hearth. =. 


Nashua, NW. H., November 1845. 
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SOUL SHADOWS. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


Oh, where are the cheerful days— 

The cheerful days that my childhood knew ? 
Vanished like sammer baze 

From a morning sky of unclouded blue; 
Vanished and gone to return no more, 
Like the foam dashed upon a sandy shore. 


Oh, ye pleasaat and fled delights! 

What would I give to recall you now? 
Weary days and slumberless nights 

Press on my heart and wrinkle my brow; 
And I am changed like a leaf that fades 
Hidden under the depths of a forest’s shades. 


The fature smiles not as of old, 
The present is dreary and sad and dark; 
The clouds are not skirted with gold, 
There comes no dove to my longing ark ; 
I look up to hea ven and over the sea, 
And there is no rainbow of hope for me. 


Sometimes there’s n passing gleam, 
Sometimes there breaks on my desolate lot 
A flash from a thought or a dream, 
But it flickers away and I see it not, ” 
And deeper settles the sombre pall 
And gloomier still the shadows full. 


Love! thou wast once my own; 

But I cast thee off like a worthless glove; 
And now IL am forever alone, 

And seek in vain for the guerdon, Love. 
Doubt and fear like sentinels stand, 
And I’ve lost the clew to the flowery Jand. 


_ ** Live lonely and lonely die! ’’ 
Such are the words on the scroll of Fate— 
I read them now with a quiet eye, 
For my sonal is powerless even to hate; 
And there’s but one bliss which I dare to crave, 
And that—thank God! is beyond the grave. 














FREEDOM. 


Oh! Freedom! thou art not, as Poets dream, 

A fair young girl, with light and delicate limbs, 
And wavy tresses gushing from the cap 

With which the Roman master crowned his slave, 
When he took off the gyves.. A bearded man. 
Armed to .he teeth, art thou; one mailed hand 
Grasps the broad shield, and one the sword; thy brow, 
Glorious in beauty theugh it be, is scathed 

With tokens of old wars. ‘Thy massive limbs 

Are sfrong with struggling. Power at thee has launched 
His bolts, and with his lightnings smitten thee ; 


They could not quench the life thou hast from Heaye, 
Merciless power has dug thy dungeon deep, 
And his swart armorers, by a thousand fires, 
Have forged thy chain ; yet, while he deems thee bound 
The lioks are shivered, and the prison walls 
Fall outward ; terribly thou springest forth, 
As springs the flame above a burning pile, 
And shoutest to the nations, who return 
Thy shoutings, while the pale oppressor flies. 
[W.C. Bryasr 








— 





Loarers.—Different nations have differ. 
ent kinds.of loafers. The Italian spends 
his time in sleeping, the Turkish loafer jy 
dreaming, the :Spanish im. praying, the 
French in laughing, the English in swear. 
ing, the Russians in gambling, the Hungari. 
an in smoking, the German in drinking, and 
the American in talking politics. 


—_ -— 


“The fire is amazingly cold,” said an oll 
toper who was trying to warm his toes in the 
moonlight on a snow bank ! 








Br John Neal says that he never knew 1 
man to fly intoa passion after putting ona 
clean shirt. What, not when he finds the 
buttons off the collar ? 





ee 


0 Itis a fair step towards happiness ani 
virtue to delight in the company and cor: 
versation of good men, and where these 
cannot be had, it is better to keep no compa 
ny at all. 


tcp Of all the actions of a man’s life, 
his marriage does least concern other peo- 
ple, yet of all actions of his life it is most 
meddled with. 


“ You bachelors ought to be taxed,” sai 
alady toa resolute evader of the noose 
matrimonial. 

“]T perfectly agree with you, ma’am,” was 
the feply, “for bachelorism certainly is * 
luxury.” — 








gr Many friends are lost by i}]-rimed 


| jests ; rather lose your best jest than yow' 


worst friend. ‘ 
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«“ Rock the é¢radle,” is now rendered, “*% 





‘jtate the responsibility.” ; 
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OUR RAILROAD. 


Mr. Epiror:—Although my wife | 
hardly tip Fairbanks’ scale at one hundred 
pounds, still IT have just paid $5,00 for her 
passage to and from Concord, by stage,—on- , 
ly about one hundred miles. I hope the 
time is neat when these necessarily heavy 
exactions will be done away, and I, with 
my wife and children, can travel even 
to Boston in less time and for the same mo- | 








will 


ney: 

[am pleased to learn that the compass and 
level are testing the lands along the valley in 
your vicinity; also to read a call fora meet-, 
ing for organization. Soon we may expect 
an order for the payment of the first assess- 
ment. Certainly this is the grandest enter- 
prise ever projected in this section of New- 
England, and one that defies any valid ob-| 
jection. | 

A better day for the valley of the Connec- | 
ticut seems in prospect. The citizens along 
the line of the contemplated railroad, have 
many reasons for congratulation. A road— | 
ahighway to the ocean—is to be opened. . 


B On it those exorbitant bills of freight and) 


fare, so discouraging to a producer, are not. 
likely to be extorted. We can go abroad 
and return with greater expedition and less 
expense. With us itis like the Potomac and 
Shenandoah rivers, bursting through the 
Blue Ridge, in search of a way to the great 
deep. 

We think the more intelligent portion of 
the community have recently been blessed 
with additional light on the subject of rail- 
toads. Yet some are still in the party. and 
callous to every argument. Two farmers 
hear me with the same productions for mar- | 
ket, and nearly the same quantity,—both | 
wealthy,—speak very different opinions as' 
tothe utility of railroads. The one, on, 
twelve barrels of flour, three barrels of mo- | 
lasses, two hundred pounds of sugar, a quin-, 
tal of fish, twenty bushels of salt, and orapee! 
articles proportionate, sees a heavy bill of 
freight, which of course adds materially to’ 
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all the freight. 


‘near the river. 
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the cost of the articles; and on two tons of 
pork and poultry, fifteen head of beef cattle, 


‘thirty fat sheep, and other products propor- 


tionate, exported, he also perceives a heavy 
bill of freight, which of course he must pay, 
and which goes to lessen materially the price 
of what he sells. The other farmer says— 
“Keep ’em off—keep ’em off, as far as you 
can.” 

But the tiller of the soil will not furnish 
Other articles will be trans- 
ported. Let us look at some of them. In 
Hanover, the best of slate for flag, hearth 
and tomb stone, is found. In Strafford, cop- 
peras, as long as Lowell stands, will be fur- 
nished. In Thetford, soap stone and fine 
slate shingles. In Lyme, the cheapest ana 


wethink the finest stone for building—all 


In Orford, soap stone, again; 
and, in Bradford, whetstunes—to say nothing 
of her other manufactures. Thus we see, 
that here within a distance of twenty-five 
miles, freight to an immense amount will be 
furnished, consisting of articles which, under 
present expenses, little more than pay for 
transportation. 


Who with a hazardous surgical operation 
in contemplation, would not prefer to avail 
himself of the skill and adroitness, in using 
the instruments, of the Boston surgeons, and 
of the comfort and convenience of their hos- 
pitals?. Other institutions, fer the unfortu- 
nate, the deaf, the blind &c., can also be vis- 
ited with but little expense, without additional 
distress to the patient, and with more san- 
guine hopes of relief. The patient may 
then be free from the dangerous operations 
of quackery, and the quack will not then be 
under the necessity of studying his duty ov- 
er the bed of his patient, or of trying experi- 
ments at the risk of life. 


What parent of a large family will not 
desire that his children may climb some em- 
inenee—the Monument on Bunker’s height, 
the Copula of the State House in Boston, or 
some elevated crag near the sea,—so that 
they shall have a view of the broad ocean? 
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lo my youth, how I longed for a view of the father, the god of war. ‘The second,” Apri|, fren 
sea! lhad heard its roar from the east, Aprilis, probably because the trees and flowers {),., 
though living one hundred miles from it, but | es vse gegen Mae gga the 

. ° ° 4 . > > rom Jy» 
how different were the sensations I experi- | The others were named from their number, as, Quis. 
enced when I first beheld its foaming sur-| jjzis, fifth ; Sextilis, sixth; September, seventh - Or. 
face! Such sensations come only by actual | tober, eighth; Wovember, ninth ; December, tex, 
observation. ‘The most skilful pen cannot} At a later period of the Roman empire, Quinj), 
create them. was altered to July, from Julius, in honor of Jy), 


: se Cc ; and Seaztili hanged to A I 
Now, Mr. Editor, I anticipate an opportu-| ee It 
Augustus Cesar, 


nity by railroad for every person in this re- January and February were added by Numa, wiy 
gion to visit some town or city on the sea-/| divided the year into twelve months, according to th. 
coast. The means must be easy, cheap and | course of the moon: but as the months were frequen. 
expeditious. A man may be learned, though ly transposed, and their number of days constant) 
always at home; yet he cannot be so intelli- | 2"Yi"8> Julius Caesar, when he becdime master o 


Rome, abolished their system of imtercalation, or ad. 
gent, so easy and so agreeable. There may! ,. Coane. ‘ | 
; ding and subtracting from the number of the days o 


be, and there often is,a novelty about his od- | the months, and adjusted the year according to th 

dities that is captivating ; but he will Jack! course of the sun, and gave each month the numbe 

polish. Traveling is advantageous to all—_¥ of days which now belongs to it. 

and we know of no means combining so ma- The Julian year or calendar regulated by the Romaz 
wads} 4 ‘ dictator, Julius Caesar, was used by all nations of Ey. 

ny facilities for improvement as the railroad. | wit era saakghe 
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rope, converted to Christianity, till the year 153 
ufter the birth of Christ, when important improve. 





December 1, 1815. 


|} ments were made in it under the direction of Pope 





| Gregory XIII. Since the last, the Gregorian calens 


THE DIVISION OF TIME. 


dar, the calendar previously used, and formed by Jul- 





| Cesar, is called the old calendar, or Old Style; and 


| 
| 


The month of JANvAnRy derives its name from 
Janus, the most ancient king who reigned in Italy. | 


BY R. M’K. ORMSBY, ESQ. 





the improved calendar is called the new calendar, 
or New Style. 


Among the defects of the Julian year, was the mor 


Janus is represented with two faces, because he was fe , > | 
serious one of giving the year something over eleven 


sequainted with the past and-futare: or, acceording | minutes more than its true length. It did not take ma- 


to others, because he was taken for the sun which | hol 
ny hundred years to augment this to several whole 


e e day at his rising, aud closes ji setting. | ‘ ; . ‘ 
opens the day sing d closes it at setting days, and in the 16th century it was found that New 


Ile was chiefly worshiped at Rome, where he had ,..” , : i 
: ‘ : Year's day fell, according to the calendar, some ten 


many temples erected to him, some having two and ; ‘ ‘ 
. 420% 3 -  |days later than it should according to the course 0! 


some four fronts or sides. "Those having four sides, | ' iy 
the sun. Faster, for instance, aceording to t¥ 


had a door, and three windows on each side: the}... Tae 
: — ; ‘ _| Nicean council, was to be celebrated on the first Sw- 
four doors being the emblems of the four seasons of | i <a : wall 

day after the full moon immediately following te 


the year, and the three windows in each of the sides, | .- 9 " j i 

ane: . F >| Vernal Equinex. According to the Julian Calencar, 
the three months in each season, and all together,|; .. . . z 
F © | this Equinox should fall on the 21st of March ; bet 2 
the twelve months of the year. His temple, which | ' 
: ‘the 16th century it was found to occur already 


was always open in time of war, was shut only three | ; : 
. . Big days @arlier than the 2ist day of March, as set down 
times during above seven hundred years, which shows |. 


; in the calendar. 
the Romans to have been a very war-like people. | 


The month of Fesrvanry, now the sécond in the | In order to chee this mcrease, and bring the yee 

. * i . r ° . “” on ; > £ ¢ rse, 

year,used to be the last. Its name is derived from | back to keep pace w ith the sun in its annual cou 
Pope Gregory XI{L caused ten days to be expunge 
in the month of October in the year 1582, and then the 


februo, [purify] because in the last month of the | 
ies 2 itt 
‘next New Yeéar’s day in the calendar coincided with 


year, it was anciently customary for the people to 
make an expiatory sacrifice, to purify themselves from 
the sins of the whole vear. ; ithe right pott in the sun’s motion. After the 4th wes 

Romulus, the fouailae of Rome, is said to have di- | written the 15th instead of the Sth of October, leat™y 
vided the year into ten months---the first of which was | this year with only 355 days. 


ealled March ; .Wartius ; from Mars, his supposed ‘To avoid the return of the evil arising from the 
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excess of some 11 minutes in the Julian year, it was ‘Venus, (Northern, Fregs;) and Satarday, wader 
determined that every hundredth year, for three cen- | ‘the influence of Saturn. 

turies in succession, which, according to the Juli jan | Bradford, December, 1845. 

calendar would be Leap Year, should be common — = — 

years ; but for the fourth century, a leap vear. By CLOSE OF THE YV OLUME. 

this rule the years 1700, 1800 and 1900 would be Kind patrons of the Green Mountain Gem! We 
common years instead of leap year, as the Julian | have now brought to a close the third volume of this 
calendar would have made them ; but the year 2000! publication. It becometh us on this occasion to ex- 
a leap year, and thus for the last years of succee ding | press our grateful thanks for the liberality that has 
centuries, every fourth only will be a leap year. j been shown us by a discerning and intelligent public. 





This alteration of the style was iuwediately adopt- Phere has been a large accession to our listof sub- 


ed by all the Roman Catholic countries ; but not 
in Britain till the year 1752, when 11 days were evidence that our labors are appreciated, and our 
dropped between the second and fourteenth Septem. publication is approved. Although our duties have 
ber, leaving that month with only 19 days: and ever been arduous and incessant, still they have in no in- 
afterwards the New Style was used. Iu the same considerable degree been pleasant and agreeable. 


vear was also another alteration made in*England,| There is enjoyment in holding a monthly converse 
with thousands of the sons and daughters of enligh- 


scribers during the past year, which we take as an 


having the legal year, which before had begun the 
25th of March, begin on the first of January. tened New England, through the medium of a pub- 


; c lic journal. And, although we cannot expect to con- 
Thus we see that for upwards of two thousand 


tinue this intercourse with a// our past patrons dur- 
years have the names of Roman Emperors been per- 
petuated by the calendar, and in the months July and 
August are Julius and Augustus Cesar’s names 
preserved, and will probably be handed down to the 


remotest generations of the present races of earth. 


ing another twelvemonth, still we shall part with no 
one, who has proved himself a (rue friend, without 
feelings of regret. We have striven to serve our pat- 


rons with fidelity, and if we have inany way come 
short of this, it has been owing to circumstances be- 

The months, by the Romans, were divided into| yond our control. We feel happy, however, in 
calends, nones and Ides. ‘The first day of every | bringing our present volume to so prosperous a termi- 
month was called the calends. The seventh day in! nation. And now, as we approach the close of the 
the mouths March, May, July and October, were the | year, it is fitting that we indulge in a few reflections 
nones: and in the other eight months, the fifth was } on the past. 
| 





the nones. In the four months above named, the; Soon, the year 1845 will have gone down the'cur- 
15th was the Ides; in the other eight, the 13th was | rent of time, and the year 1846 will have launched 
so called. The Romans had no weeks. The only on its course. On the night of the 3ist of Decem- 
division of the months known to them, was into cal- | | ber, the old church clock will proclaim the hour of 
ends, nones and ides; and this division was retained | twelve in its saddest tones. The glimmering taper, 
some time after she became Christian. But weeks ‘fit emblem of the hour, will burn more faintly than 

itis wont to do in the night-watches. The noise of 


were introduced by the Christians as they were a Jew- | 
ish method, and the Christians had been themselves | 
Jews. There was, however, a slight deviation from | of mirth, and the long, loud echo of merry hearts 
the Jewish week: instead of the seventh, the Sabbath | _will have given place for the mind to be wrapt in its 
of the Jews, the Christians kept sacred the first day | own meditations, No tongue will speak but in 
of the week, in commemoration of the ris ing of | whispers, except that of the old church clock; nor 
Christ upon that day; hence they called it the Lord’ s “this, except to sound the last sad notes of a requiem 
day. for the departing year. What a rushing of thoughts, 
The seven days of the week were named, each | to and fro, as these sad notes are dying in the breeze! 
according to the planet under whose influence it | Broken vows, broken hearts, broken fortunes! How 
was stipposed to be: thus Sunday, is a day over | the ills of life—the thought of these in by-gone days 
which it was supposed the Sun bad peculiar influence; , —wil] steal through the mind at such an hour. Ma- 
and Monday, as one over which the Moon ruled: and jny a heart is riven, because another's has proved 
‘Tuesday, the day under the influence of Mars; | false. Many a heart is smitten in remembrance of 
(the name of which in the Northern tongue was some loved one, whose absence has made home des- 
Tuu;) and Wednesday, the day of Mercury; ‘elate. ‘Ihe venerable patriarch of more than three- 
(Northern, Woden;) and Thursday, the day of Ju- | score years—the strong man in his prime—the wife 
piter; (Northern, Thor;) and Friday the day of | of the husband's youth—the child of a parent’s fend 


the bustling world will have been hushed, ‘The song 
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- be looking on the dark side side of by-gone days. It 
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affection—some one of these from each class will be 
missing to-night. ‘Their cherished forms have been 
reluctantly committed to the dust. It was sad to 
part with these loved ones; and it is-well that the 
thought of such departed joys and blighted hopes 
mingle with the reflections of the dying year. 


How varied have been the scenes of the last year ! 
It would be easy, but not exactly to our taste, to 
give a minute description of some of these scenes. 
When a boy—and we are not so old that we cannot, 
remember back—we always loved to be looking on | 
the bright side of the past as well as of the future. 
As to this, we confess that we have not yet put away 
all our childish notions. Nor do we mean to do it 
just now, when so many otherwise clever spirits will 





is not in our heart to be sad, while the bright warm 
beams of a sunny life are ever and anon dancing 
along our path. We have seen too many happy 
hours—have been too largely blest with the kind 
words, the kind wishes, and the kinde acts of a 
world of kind friends, to be distrustful of the future. 





Nor are we the sole favorites of heaven in this | 
busy, bustling world. Others have shared in the | 
many kind offices with which our heart has been) 
made glad. According to our logic, which we were | 
taught in boyhood, none need be Jong sad in this 
smiling world. ‘There is no condition of life which 
might not be made worse. It is hard losing our for- 
tunes, but it would be more so to lose the hope of re- 
gaining them by the loss of character or of health. 
It is hard to feel dependent on others, but it would 
be more so to feel that no human being could be 
found to whom we might look for sympathy in a tume 
of need. It is hard parting witha friend, whose | 
kind looks have given life and joy to a socia! circle, 
but it would be more so to part with ail our friends 
ata stroke. It is sad thinking that we, at some day, 
must cloge our eyes on this bright world, but it would 
be mere so without the prospect of ‘ life and immor- 
tality’? ina world equally bright as the one we 
leave. ‘Thus we might go on proving to the utter an- 
nihilation of uncertainty, that none of our kind read- | 
ere are in so bad a condition, at the close of this 
year, as they might be. 


From the bottom of our heart we wish those who 





have had a happy year in the last, a happier one in 
the next; and that those, who have been made sad 
by any reverses of fortune, may be blest with a dou- 
ble portion of good things in years to come. The 
old weather-beaten tar loves to hear the sound of 
merry voices when he leaves port, as well as when 
he returns. Then let’s join, one and all, who are not 
too sad, in a long, loud, hearty farewell to the de- 





parting year, 


—<— m 


Those who shall choose to exchange with us jh. 
eompliments of the beginning of the new year—they 
by a renewal of their subscriptions, and we, by a 
presentation of our little monthly—have our assurap. 
ces that our labor, our talents and our money. 
shall not be withheld to gladden their hearts—;, 
render the burdens of life lighter—to constrain the 
unwary from the paths of vice and folly—and to jn- 
duce all to seek the welfare and happiness of the 
community—the good of themselves and the world, 
both in time and eternity. 











Pay the Printer ! 

All accounts due the subscriber, whether for subscrip. 
tions, job-work or advertising, must be paid by the first 
of January next. When we say must be paid, we mean 
what we say. Our creditors are determined that we 
shall pay them, and we are equally determined that those 
who owe us shal] furnish the wherewith. If this notice 
is not heeded, we shall publish a list of the names, resi- 
dences and sums due, and with the aid of an attorney. 
take the most efficient course to collect our dues. Our 
good, honorable, prompt-paying patrons will find no fault 
with this course, when they reflect upon the innumerable 
leeches that are preying upon us from every quarter. No 
press can be kept in a healthy, prosperous condition, un- 
less its patrons pay promptly. Tis is due not only to 
the conductor of the press but to those who support it. 


A word to the wise &c. 
A. B. F. HILDRETH. 





Very Particular Notice. 
Those subscribers to the Gem who intend to discon- 
tinue their subscriptions at the closo of the present year, 
must give us notice to that effect previous to the first of 
January next ; for if they suffer the January number to be 


| sent, (which will be out about the first of the month,) 


they will be held responsible for another year’s subscrip- 
tion, Last year, we were subjected to a heavy loss by 
subscribers neglecting to give seasonable notice of their 
wish to discontinue. We cannot, and will not, be swin- 
dled in that way again; and this timely notice is given 
that all may understand their duty in the premises. The 
Postmaster, if informed, will do the busines. 


BACK NUMBERS. 

New subscribers to the Gem, who commenced their 
subscriptions with the July number, are informed that 
we can furnish them with the six preceding numbers, car- 
rying their subscriptions back to January last. This 
would make their volumes complete and much more suit- 
able to bind. Orders for these number must be*sent in 
soon, as they will be bound and disposed of soon after the 
first of January. 


PRIVILEGES OF POSTMASTERS. 
When subscribers refuse or neglect to take papers from 
the office, Postmasters are now, as former'y, required to 
notify Editors, &c., and may frank letters containing 
such notice, 

































































